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MY LODGER’S WIFE. 
THE alarm from Fenian outbreaks is too recent 
to require any description here, even if I were 
capable of writing one; but as a plain widow 
woman—which I am—I have no pretension to 
write history. I only know that down at Wey- 
mouth, as well as everywhere else, we were always 
being startled by some fresh report of what the 
Fenians had done, or were going to do, generally 
the latter ; this was common to all places, but we 
| had special interest in them at Weymouth, because 
| most of the men, when convicted, were sent to 
Portland, and we sometimes caught a sight of 
| them on the platform of our station, when they 
were changed to the little branch-line. I suppose 
| almost everybody who reads these words knows 
| that Portland island is only two or three miles 
| from our town, and that there are nearly two 
| thousand convicts there. They have built the 
breakwater, and made a regular castle on the 
island, and so have done a great deal of work there, 

| ifthey never did any before they came. 

Now and then one escapes, but he is nearly 

| always retaken directly, or gets drowned in trying 
to swim off to some boat. My husband, who was a 
master-fisherman, saw one drowned. Although he 
was a convict, my husband tried to save him, but 
he went down like a stone, not twenty yards from 
| his skiff. My husband was very much upset by it, 
for, instead of being a forbidding-looking ruffian, 
like Bill Sykes in Oliver Twist, he was a mild- 
| looking, fair-haired young fellow, who didn’t seem 
| above one or two and twenty. However, my poor 
husband was drowned himself not very long after 
this; and I have lived ever since on a very little 
income he left me, and by letting furnished apart- 
| ments in the season. 

In the winter, Weymouth is very dull, and I, 
living alone, would almost have been glad to accom- 
modate any one for nothing, in order to have com- 
pany in the house ; so I was very pleased to have 
a chance of letting my first-floor rooms to a very 

spect young man, who wanted them at a 


the station, to see a batch of Fenians change for 
Portland, but we were obliged to come back 
unsatisfied, because the railway companies would 
not allow any strangers in; this was the more 
annoying, as we all wanted to see a Colonel La 
Troulle, a Fenian from New Orleans, who had 
fought desperately when taken, and he had been 
terribly hurt about the head, and rendered sense- 
less, before he would surrender. As it happened, 
we were not able to see him; so we all went back 
as we came. 

I had been at home about ten minutes, and was 
warming my cocoa for my supper, when I heard a 
knock at the street-door, and on opening it, I saw a 
very good-looking young fellow—very slight, very 
dark, with a black moustache, and altogether a 
foreign air. He spoke English, however, and said 
he had been advised to apply to me for cheap 
apartments ; that he was not very rich; he had 
come to Weymouth believing he should have an 
appointment in one of the hotels—he looked as if 
he would have made a capital waiter—but was dis- 
appointed for the present. He wished to remain 
in the town, to be in readiness, and so had applied 
to me. I was glad he had done so, and offered 
him my rooms cheap; he agreed to take them, 
and sent for his boxes from the station at once ; 
he had a great deal of luggage, more than most 
young men possess, 

I never had a quieter, gentler lodger in my life 
than he was ; no trouble, no noise, never out of an 
evening by any chance; and his manner was 
always so soft and quiet, that, as I used to tell him, 
it was more like having a girl in the house, than a 
man. He would laugh at this, and say the same 
thing had often been remarked before. At first, he 
seemed to make no inquiries after any situation, or 
to visit his friends at all; but after he had been 
with me about a fortnight, he went out nearly every 
day, and all day long. I was glad to see that he 
did so, for really he mewed himself up in his room 
so constantly, that I began to fear he would injure 
his health. 

What puzzled me not a little, was the finding 


reduced rate. I had been, with many others, to 


that he spent a great part of his time on the island 
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—not that Portland is really an island, only every- 
body calls it so. In the winter-time, there cannot 
be a more dreary place in the world than Portland ; 
the storms seem to rage there oftener and fiercer 
than they do anywhere else ; the roads are bad, 
the houses are small and mean, and except for the 
wild romantic sea-view which lies all around you, 
and the awful Race of Portland, which no vessel 
can cross, there is nothing to be seen. My niece 
paid me a visit about this time, and nothing 
would do but that I must go with her over the 
island ; I did so, and, to my surprise, I saw Mr 
Lewis—for such was my lodger’s name—leaning 
against one of the huge blocks of stone which lie 
about the quarries, and gazing so thoughtfully out 
to sea, that he never noticed us driving by. Then 
my niece’s husband came to fetch her home, and as 
he had never been to Weymouth before, he, too, 
must see the island, and I must go with him and 
his wife. So a second time I went, and a second 
time, to my great surprise, I saw Mr Lewis. 
To-day, he was talking to a tall man in plain 
clothes, who had just the look of a warder out 
of his uniform ; they were in the middle of the 
road, so Mr Lewis might have been asking his way ; 
but I was confident, from their eager, hurried man- 
ner, that he was not. Yet, when he recognised me, 
he raised his cap, and the warder—I am sure it 
was a warder—pointed along a path, as though he 
was giving some direction, and then we lost sight 
of them ; but I did not forget the incident. 

A few nights after this, I was surprised, on 
answering a knock at the door, to find some one 
inquiring for Mr Lewis, for he had never had a 
visitor before. The stranger gave the name of 
Brown, and was at once invited up-stairs. After a 
visit of about half-an-hour he left; and then my 
lodger, who had seemed, I fancied, to avoid me of 
late, came into my little kitchen, and began, in the 
chatty manner which had made him so pleasant, to 
talk about the gentleman who had just left. He 
said he was connected with one of the chief hotels, 
and had called to speak about an appointment. 
Now, I had lived in Weymouth maid, wife, and 
widow for thirty-two years, and knew by sight 
every gentleman connected with every hotel there, 
and this was none of them. And if my judgment 
was worth anything, this man was a warder from 
Portland, and, what was more, was the very warder 
I had seen Mr Lewis speaking with on the island. 
I was quite sure of this, and knew, therefore, that 
for some purpose my lodger was deceiving me; but 
I reflected that every family has its secrets, so 
supposed he had his reasons for trying to mislead 
me. 


Just now a complete change took place in my 
lodger’s habits, for whereas he had previously been 
the most retiring of creatures, keeping himself so 
totally within doors that scarcely a soul in the 
street knew him, he now seemed to be never tired 
of hanging about the front-door. He cleaned my 
windows twice as often as I had ever cleaned them ; 
he painted my shutters; he painted my flower- 
boxes, and was frequently trimming the flowers in 
them; while he actually went two or three times 


to the White Lion, the public-house at the corner 
of our street, and drank his ale at the bar, instead 
of allowing the potman to bring it for him, as had 
hitherto been the case. I took the liberty of 
saying—for I was quite old enough to be his 
mother—that I hoped this last would not grow into 
a habit which might lead to harm, when, to my 
surprise, he burst out crying, and cried so bitterly, 
that I thought he would go into hysterics. I tried 
to soothe him, and took his hand in mine—he had 
a soft and delicate hand too; but he rose, and 
mastering himself by a great effort, went up to 
his room. In the morning, he apologised for dis- 
turbing me by his absurd ways : he had had bad 
news from home, he said. Of course, I told him 
not to think any more of such a trifle; but in my 
own mind I wondered where he got the letters 
from which had so upset him, as I was quite certain 
the postman had not been near my house all day. 
All this time, I had heard no more of the situation 
he expected; but soon after, the same stranger 
called again—Mr Brown, I mean. He called very 
late one night, and went straight up to Lewis's 
room, came down in a very short time, and left 
without a word, as before. As I had admitted him, 
I had a fair chance of confirming my opinion: he 
was a warder, I was sure. He was a tall, big- 
bearded, big-whiskered and moustached man, who 
stood very square when he ES pa to you, as a 
soldier does; weather-browned, as all the Port- 
land warders are, and with a certain quick, watch- 
ful look of the eye, which they all acquire very 
soon. 

The next morning brought a heavy fall of rain, 
with gusts of wind from the sea; and on taking 
up Mr Lewis’s breakfast, I noticed that he looked 
excited, if not wild, and I feared he had taken 
cold. I told him so, but he said: ‘No. The fact 
is, Mrs Gerran, I must now tell you a little secret: 
I am married, and I expect my wife from town 


ay. 

‘ Tadeed !’ I exclaimed, for I had never dreamed 
of such a thing. 

‘Yes, he went on, ‘she is coming this evening, 
and I am a little worried to think what an 
unpleasant ride she will have’ 

‘She certainly will, poor thing, I said; ‘but I 
will do my best to make her comfortable, Mr 
Lewis.’ 

‘I know you will) he replied. ‘I thank you 
heartily, Mrs Gerran. We rely on you very much. 

I left him his breakfast, and went down-stairs, 
considerably astonished by what I had heard. The 
weather grew worse during the day, and by night 
it was little short of a tempest. I often thought 
of the poor young woman who was coming all the 
way from London on such a night; and what 
made it worse was, that I could not offer to 
go and meet her, for, strange to say, Mr Lewis 
did not know by what train she would come, or 
whether she would travel by the Great Western 
or the South-western line. It blew harder and 
harder ; the furious blasts of wind swept through 
our little street, and drove the rain before it, so 
as almost to blind you, if you tried to face it. 
There was not a gas-light which was not blown out, 
and I need not say the sky was pitch dark. On 
such nights, I always sit and think of my poor 
husband, and of the many others who earn their 
living on the dreadful sea ; and I can hear nothing, 
attend to nothing, but the howling of the storm. 
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So it was no wonder that the potman knocked 
two or three times when he brought Mr Lewis’s 
beer, before I heard him ; and when I opened the 
door, it was almost blown out of my hand by the 
force of the wind. 

‘It is a terrible night, Robert, I said, for he was 
a very civil young man, and had been at the White 
Lion for years. 

‘It is, indeed, ma’am,’ he said ; ‘there’s a sea 
on to-night that’s a-flying over the Chesil Bank 
like yeast. They’ve been firing artillery on the 
island ; but, except now and then in a lull, you 
couldn’t hear the guns.’ 

‘Firing!’ I said; ‘firing! What is that for, 
Robert ?’ 

‘More convicts is off, ma’am,’ was his answer ; 
‘and I hear there is some fellow of consequence 
among ’em. Poor chap! He’s sure to be caught 
such a night as this, if he hasn’t tumbled over the 
face of a cliff already.’ 

I bade him good-night, and closed the door, still 
sadder in my mind than I had previously been. 
It always made me sorrowful when I me of the 

r convicts trying to escape. Whatever their 
faults may atin, we. liberty is sweet to all of us, 
and very few of them ever succeeded in getting 
away—hardly any, although many a one had lost 
his life in trying. I took the beer up to Mr 
Lewis’s room, and tapping at his door, said, as I 
generally did: ‘Here is your beer, Mr Lewis ;’ 
and, as usual, the door was opened, and he took 
it from me. Instead of having his lamp burning, 
as was his custom, his room was in complete dark- 
ness, so that I could hardly see him, to give him 
the jug, and in the gloom he seemed to look 
stouter and taller than usual. He did not speak, 
whereas he generally had a little joke; but now 
he took the jug in silence. I lingered for a 
moment; but finding that he did not speak, I was 


eine down-stairs, when I thought of his wife. 
Tr 


| 
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wis had almost closed the door, when I said 
how anxious I felt about her getting safely in 
through the storm, when, to my amazement, he 
replied, without opening the door more than a 
few inches: ‘I am much obliged for your kind- 
ness, Mrs Gerran, but my wife has been in for 
this hour past.’ I never was so astonished in my 
life. I made two or three little preparations 
to comfort her, and felt hurt that I should not 
have been informed of her arrival. ‘Yes,’ he 
continued, ‘she came when the wind was roaring 
80 loudly, that you did not hear her knock. I let 
her in; and as she was tired and wet, I thought 
the best thing she could do was to lie down at 
once,’ Well, perhaps it was ; but I could not hel 
fancying that, for all that, they might have treate 
me with a little more consideration. However, I 
could say nothing ; and so I went to bed, and as 
soon as the storm would allow, to sleep. 

The first a heard in the morning, from my 
milkman, was that only one of the convicts had 
tried to escape, and that for the present he was 
still at It was rumoured in the town that 
it was Colonel La Troulle who had got away, but 
the government —_ would not say much about 
it; the whole was astir, he said. All day 
long, I heard the same kind of tidings repeated ; 
and, in fact, I saw enough to convince me that 
extraordinary exertions were being made to capture 
the runaway. The White Lion was searched by a 
party of officers, and so was a house in the same 


street as my own, where a number of young-men 
lodgers were taken. I heard, too, that the rail- 
ways were watched, not only at our station, but 
that the trains were éxamined at places twenty or 
thirty miles out, in case the convict should have 
got in at some little station. It was supposed, 

owever, that although these precautions were 
taken, he was still in the island, as, from his 
wearing the prison dress, it would be so difficult 
for him to escape notice. 

I did not see Mr Lewis all day, nor his wife ; 
but, just at twilight, I was startled by the latter 
coming quietly into my little kitchen, and asking 
me for the milk. She was a pretty-looking young 
woman, wearing her hair in short curls; it was 
fair hair, and she was fair too, quiet and shy in 
her manner, x, wy in a voice so low that I 
could scarcely hear her. She explained that her 
husband had, unfortunately, taken a severe cold, 
and would be obliged to keep his bed for a day or 
so. Of course, I offered any assistance in my 

wer. She thanked me, and went up-stairs, 

hen she had gone, I could do nothing for the 
life of me, for many minutes, but sit and think of 
her ; there was an unaccountable feeling, quite a 
certainty, it seemed, of having known her before, 
although when or where I could not say. So 
strong and strange was this impression, that it was 
almost terrible to me, and, as I said, I could think 
of nothing else for a long time. However, I shook 
the feeling off at last, and went about my work, 
onan no more of my lodger or his wife that 
night. 
Robert at the White Lion told me, when he 
brought the supper beer, that, although it was 
hushed up as much yet it certain 
was the Fenian who escaped, and that it was 
one of the most desperate and ingenious escapes 
ever heard of. ‘ Not, ma’am,’ he said, ‘as I believe 
in any of your ingenious escapes. I don’t believe 
in a man doing with a rusty nail, or two prongs of 
a dinner-fork, or some such thing, in four or five 
hours, what it would take a couple of smiths all 
day to do with a basket of tools. It’s the warders, 
ma’am, and they make these excuses ; that’s what 
it is, ma’am.’ is was the opinion of Robert at 
the White Lion, and I must own that I had, on 
similar occasions, heard many people in Weymouth 
express themselves to the same effect. 

Once or twice the next me saw Mrs Lewis, 
and each time the impression that I had previously 
met her, grew stronger ; I fancied, however, that 
my looking straight at her, to try and remember 
ee it could have been, disturbed her, so I 
avoided doing so as much as 
life of me I could not help doing it sometimes. 
On the following morning, | had to go out for an 
hour or two, and when I came back, I found my 
windows cleaned, the mould in the flower-boxes 
turned over, and various little things done, which 
told me that Lewis had been at work again, as, 
indeed, I found was the case. He had, unfortu- 
nately, been taken poms 4 unwell just before I came 
home, but previously he had been busy as usual 
in the front of the house. 

As all attempts to recapture the convict had 
failed, and so there was no longer, I suppose, a 
hope of keeping it quiet, that night great bills 
were stuck up about the towp, offering five 
hundred pounds reward for the apprehension of 
the Fenian colonel—for it was he, after all—and 
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one of these bills was stuck up on an empty house 
just opposite to my own door. I naturally got 
talking about this with Mrs Lewis; at least I 
talked, and she listened, for she said hardly a 
word; and at last, when I struck a light to find 
something she wanted, I found she was crying. I 
told her 1 was afraid she was weak and low, that 
her long journey and her husband’s illness had 
upset lier, and asked her to let me make her some 
port-wine negus the last thing that night. She 
thanked me, but declined; and when she went 
away, the remembrance of her face, with the tears 
on her cheeks, seemed ten times more familiar to 
me than ever. I determined to ask Mr Lewis, 
when I saw him, if his wife had ever lived in 
Weymouth, but it seemed as though I never 
should see him again. However, I did see him 
that evening. 

I had been up-stairs for some time, and as I was 
looking over the contents of an old drawer, 1 was 
very quiet, and my lodgers thought I was out; 
but presently I came down, and met Lewis ascend- 
ing, carrying a light. I was in the*dark. 

* Good-evening, Mr"Lewis,’ I said ; ‘1 hope you 
are better, 

He looked up and said: ‘Yes; much better, 
thank age! e passed on, and left me almost 
petrified. It was not the same man. There was 
the same dark skin, moustache, hair, and whiskers ; 
the same clothes; but this man, although short, 
was taller than my lodger, decidedly stouter, and 
had altogether a harder, sterner expression. There 
was no possible mistake. His voice, too, was 
wholly different; and I staggered, rather than 
walked, into my kitchen, feeling as though I had 
seen a ghost. I had not strength to procure a 
light; but in a few minutes Mrs Lewis—sent 
down, as I found, by her husband—came in with 
one. Seeing me sitting, so pale and scared, in my 
chair, she said: ‘Are you ill, Mrs Gerran? My 
husband fears you are.” As if a flash of lightning 
had suddenly penetrated all the dark places of my 
mind, I saw, as she spoke, the meaning of all that 
had been mysterious, and by her face I saw she 
knew her secret was revealed. She was my lodger ; 
she was the Mr Lewis I had known. Altered and 
changed in every respect as she was, | knew her 
now. She locked her hands together, and twisted 
her fingers with a nervous, frightened air, and 
looked anxiously at me. 

*‘Who—who are you?’ asked. ‘Why are you 
dressed like this?) Who is the man ’—— 

*‘O Mrs Gerran!’ she cried, throwing herself 
down at my knees, before I could move to stay 
her, ‘forgive my deceiving you, and still be my 
friend—be my husband’s friend. If you are not 
kind and true to us, we are lost. We have no 
home but this—no friend but you. It will soon, 
I trust, be different ; but at this moment my poor 
husband is a fugitive, an outlaw, a convict, and a 
price is set upon his head’ 

‘A price upon his head!’ I echoed. 
then’ 

‘Yes, she said, interrupting me, although she 
was sobbing as if her heart would break—‘ yes, my 
husband is Colonel La Troulle, the Fenian. We 
are Americans, and we are only waiting for the 
pursuit to cool, when we shall cross to France, and 
can then easily regain our home--never more, | 
trust, to leave it.’ 

‘Rise up, my poor dear girl, I said, lifting her 


‘Is he, 


on to a chair; ‘and believe me that no money 
would tempt me to betray your husband; for your 
sake, at anyrate, I will be true to you both. [ 
hope for your sake, too, that he will leave his 
dreadful and desperate schemes,’ 

*‘O Mrs Gerran,’ she answered, ‘do not think 
him a bloodthirsty man; there never breathed a 
gentler or kinder being. He was sadly deceived 
in the business which brought him here ; but pray, 
come and see him, that he may know he is safe 
under your roof. 

I went with her; and found this desperate 
Fenian quite a mild, gentlemanly person. He was 
full of gratitude to me ; and although his close-cut 
hair, now he sat without his wig, and his dark face 
made him look stern enough, yet his eyes swam 
with genuine tears over and over again, when he 
spoke of his wife and her devotion to him. 

Of course, every one can now see how it was 
managed. When he was sent to Portland, his wife 
came down, dressed as a man, and, while lodging 
with me, took care to familiarise the neighbours 
with the fact that I had a young-man lodger. One 
of the warders had already been gained over—so 
Robert at the White Lion was not so far wrong in 
his guess—and he it was with whom I had seen 


the — Mr Lewis talking, and who came | 


to my house twice. On his second visit, he came 
to say that all was arranged, and that her husband 
would get away soon after dark the next night. 
It was, fortunately for the scheme, a very stormy 
one; so La Troulle got past the station, and 
followed the Chesil Bank until he thought it safe 
to strike the line, and then got over the railway 
bridge without being recognised. He had a large 
railway rug over his shoulders, which hid his 
convict dress ; and the only really dangerous part 
of his journey was through the streets to reach 
my house; but the dreadful storm cleared away 
all passengers, and he entered our street without 
having met half-a-dozen people. His wife was 
watching from her window, and seeing him, slipped 
down and opened the street-door without my 
knowing anything about it. Then they removed 
the stains from her face, hands, and neck, with 
washes which she had brought with her, and he 
wore a wig, made to resemble her short curls. 
Poor young thing! she shewed me such beautiful 
locks which she had cut off, to enable her to look 
more like a man: they must have been nearly 
a yard long, I am sure. They thought no place 
was so safe as Weymouth, and they were right, 
for the officers were hunting all over London, and 
Ireland, and Liverpool, and goodness knows where 
besides. La Troulle shewed himself a little, but 
not too much, and no one ever suspected the 
change in my lodgers. In about a fortnight, he 
got quietly on board a fruit-sloop which was going 
back to France ; and both he and his wife wrote to 


me when they got there, and also when they arrived | 


at New Orleans. I don’t know who the warder 
was, nor what he received for his services; but I 
heard, shortly after, from Robert at the White 
Lion, that one of them had left Portland to go 
and take a very handsome public-house in London ; 
so I had my suspicions. | know that if I wanted 
money, which I am happy to say, thanks to my 
poor dear husband, I do not, I should only have 
to tell Mrs La Troulle, or go to the great house 
in Liverpool, of which they gave me the card, and 
I could have all L wanted. 
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She would make me accept her gold watch and 
chain ; and I have worn it, and shall continue to 
do so, in memory of her. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN DIAMOND FIELDS. 


Tue state or province of Orange River is north of 
the seat of the old Caffre war.* Twenty years ago, 
this state was occupied by emigrant Boers, descend- 
ants of the Dutch colonists ; for in 1853 we formally 
abandoned the whole tract—about as large as 
Great Britain—lying between the Orange and Vaal 
rivers. Some of these Boers migrated farther 
across the Vaal, forming the ‘Transvaal’ Republic. 
Britain never had dominion here. A writer in the 
Pall Mall Gazette says these so-called republics 
consist each of a few thousand Boer families. He 
does not consider them descendants of the Dutch, 
but of the warlike North Germans, whom the 
United Pioneers hired to guard their distant settle- 
ments, giving them lavish grants of land, Nearly 
all the supplies drawn by the Transvaal and Free 
State republics come across the Drakensburg range 
—that is, by the Natal route, a distance of four 
hundred and fifty miles. Persons who know the 
district well state that the real wish of the repub- 
licans is to be incorporated with the Cape Colony 
and Natal ; and perhaps some such arrangement is 
not far distant. According to Mr Mann, the dia- 
mond region commences at the junction of the 
Vaal with the Orange, and extends for an unex- 
plored distance up both rivers. We must not think 
that the district is in the midst of the Boer fami- 
lies ; on the contrary, it is described as ‘a desert 
region of bare rock and sand, far from the upland 
pastoral districts’ where they reside. Let us con- 
sider the routes to this region. There is the 
journey from Cape Town of eight hundred miles, 
and though this will be greatly used, its great 
distance renders it undesirable. Mr James Gill, 
in a recently published pamphlet,+ advocates 
the route from Port Elizabeth to Graaf Reinet 
(one hundred and sixty miles), and from that place 
by Hanover and Hope Town to the diggings, three 
hundred and thirty-six miles ; making four hundred 
and ninety-six altogether. Mr Gill advises the 
emigrant to land at Port Elizabeth, bringing with 
him a small filter, rifle, and revolver, as they are 
not easily procurable. Long-toms, cradles, and 
other appliances can be readily bought in the 
colony. A passenger-cart plies between Port Eliza- 
beth and Somerset (fare L.3), and he can go by 
post-cart to Graaf Reinet for 30s. Mr Gill says: 
‘This is a pleasant and expeditious route, and the 
journey over the Zumberg Mountains, the scenery 
of which is magnificent, will at once put him in 
love with the country.’ 

Dr Williams, Dean of Graham’s Town, recom- 
mends emigrants to land at Kowie Harbour (Port 
Alfred), thirty-five miles from Graham's Town, or 
at Algoa Bay, about one hundred miles distant 
from that place; in the latter case -passengers 


*The population of the Orange River Free State is 
about thirty thousand, and the extent of the whole about 
fifty thousand square miles, divided into five districts. 

+ The Emigrant’s Guide to the South African Diamond 
Fields. Sampson Low & Co. 1870. 


will arrive at their destination in one day for 
50s. He says, if any of the emigration societies 
would send well-conducted men out, he, with 
others, would give them advice and information. 
About L.5 would take them from either place to the 
‘diggings’ by ox-wagon, allowing two hundred- 
weight of stores.* Dr Williams says the ‘field’ is 
four hundred miles from Graham’s Town. ‘They are 
travelling for it either on foot or on horseback, or 
by horse-cart, mule-cart, or ox-wagon. Partnership 
companies of from four to sixteen persons are 
leaving this little city every second or third day. 
The higher classes of gentry and the lower classes 
of working-people are going together without dis- 
tinction. The pick, crowbar, shovel, sieve, and 
—e are the common accompaniments of 
all. 

The Natal route finds an able exponent in Mr 
John Swinburne (of Capheaton). The distance 
from D’Urban, the port, by this route to the 
diggings, he estimates at 450 miles. He thinks 
the distance from Kowie Harbour or Port Alfred 
would be found to exceed 450 miles. The 
Dean of Graham’s Town spoke of the Drakens- 
burg as an ‘almost impassable mountain range ;’ 
but Mr Swinburne says between Pietermaritzburg 
and Harrismith there are good inns at about 
every twelve miles, including one at the foot 
and another at the summit of the Drakens- 
burg, over which, during the season, as many 
as ten wagons pass daily each way, carrying 
a load of from three to four tons each. The 
advantage of the Natal route appears to be the 
abundance of grass and water, and it is needless 
to say how necessary this is for the oxen (twelve 
to sixteen to each wagon). Grass and water are 
scarce on the other routes. On arriving at Maritz- 
burg, the miner should make arrangements for 
going with a wagon either to the fields direct, or 
to Winburg or Bloemfontein. The charge for 
himself and two or three hundredweight of luggage 
will vary from five to ten pounds. He can pur- 
chase his food on the way. Mr Swinburne recom- 
mends him to take sugar, coffee, salt, alum, rice, 
and soap. These, with tools, can be packed in a 
rum cask. A native servant should be taken. The 
half-castes or Hottentots should be avoided; but 
the Zulus, natives of Natal, are strong and trust- 
worthy, and will work for about ten shillings a 
month. They will be found of much service 
in cooking, cutting firewood, and guarding the 
tent. The journey occupies between four and 
five weeks, the wagons travelling only about 
15 miles a day. A miner prepared to ‘rough 
it’ should avoid hotels after leaving Maritzburg, 
and make the wagon his headquarters, buying 
food from the houses on the road as he requires 
it, and cooking it himself. He should learn how 
to harness and unharness oxen, and to drive them 
—not a very easy accomplishment. 


* Letter in Times, September 28, 1870. The London 
agents for Kowie Harbour port are Messrs Adams, Grace- 
church Street, City. 

+ Mr Swinburne says: ‘ The cost of passage to D’Urban, 
journey thence to Pniel, and outfit in England, D’Urban, 
Maritzburg, and at the fields, may be estimated as 
follows : Outfit in England, L.12, 17s. ; steerage passage 
to Natal, L.16; liquors on board, L4; steward, 10s. ; 
landing at D’Urban, 10s. ; outfit in D’Urban, L.17; 14 
days in hotels in Natal, at 10s. per day, L.7; coach to 
Maritzburg, 15s. ; cost of transport of self and s from 
Maritzburg to diggings, including extra goods, L.15; food 
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We have described these four routes in greater 
detail than the subject may appear to our readers 
to require, but we must remember that the fields 
are ~ 4 commenced, and it is impossible to say 
the value and importance they may eventually 
have on the condition of South Africa. 

Of course, the diamond mania has caused a 
ferment in our colonies among all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. We are not surprised to find that, 
as Dr Williams writes, ‘the well-employed, the 
half-employed, and the unemployed are off alike. 
Good situations are a thrown up every day. 
The young man you saw but the other day serving 
goods over the counter, or keeping books, when 
you call at the same establishment in a day or 
two, you will miss, and be told he has joined 
a party to work like a navvy in “the fields.” 
The gp oe servant in my household—a re- 
spectable soldier of the 11th Regiment, who had 
purchased his discharge—earning wages at the 
rate of fifty shillings per month, besides food, bed- 
room, and other perquisites, gave notice a few da’ 
ago, and is gone this week. Other servants in the 
house are following immediately.’ The organist of 
Graham’s Town cathedral, sent out to the dean 
from England a year ago, at an expense of L.50, 
receiving about L.100 a year, was unable to with- 
stand the temptation. He was suffering from pul- 
monary disease, but expected, from the reports of 
friends, to enjoy better health there. The climate 
in the diamond region is very dry. Graham’s Town 
has been considered the healthiest portion of the 
Cape Colony ; and if the diamond field is healthier 
than that place, it must possess that quality in a 
high degree. The number of people at the fields 
is estimated at over 7000, and the district is of 
such a size that there is plenty of room, though prob- 
ably not productive employment, for 500,000. It 
would be better for all ies if British authority 
e.- in, and made the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal an appanage of the British crown. 
We are told that for nearly two miles along the 
Vaal River is an aggregate of all descriptions of 
dwellings. The diggers observe they have no 
objection to be subject to any government, pro- 
vided that government clearly proves its claim to 
the soil; and they are not unwilling to pay a 
mining license of L.1 a year; but if not proved, 
they will hold occupation. There is a general 


during the journey, 35 days at 1s. 6d., L.2, 12s. 6d. ; pro- 
visions for self and servant, bought at Maritzburg, about 
1.20; cost of making a cradle at the diggi L.4—or a 
total of L.100, 4s. 6d. This is an outside estimate, and 
should in no case be exceeded; while, if the intended 
miner gave up providing himself with provisions and 
native servant, trusting to what he could obtain at the 
iggings, eschewed all liquors, and was careful to check 
unnecessary expenditure, the cost of arrival at the 
diggings, equipped for work, would be reduced to L.70. 
a rifle and ammunition were taken, there would be a 
further cost of about L.20, and L.1 per barrel duty to 
pay at D’Urban. A pair of accurate scales and weights, 
adapted for weighing diamonds, which can be purchased 
at any good scale-maker’s in London for about L.2, 
would be found very useful. No money should be taken 
on board the packet, as there is a tendency to beguile the 
tedium of the a by gambling; but the miner can 
get an order from the London and South African Bank, 
offices 10 a Street, E.C., to be paid on pre- 
sentation at their branch in D’Urban. Any money the 
silver. ut L.5 in threepenny pieces would be found 
most useful.’ 


muster (this was penned 
y 500 men answered the 
roll-call, all armed with six-shooters and rifles, 
Dr Williams says the diggers have organised 1200 
stand of arms among them, and notify the fact 
loudly, as a threat against any hostile Dutch inter- 
ference. There is a governing committee who 
grant the new-comer a license on payment of half- 
a-crown, and allot him a claim of ground wher- 

might be expected, a of drinking 
and gambling aaron. but the hard-working hands 
who wish to get on avoid the booths. Mr Swin- 
burne advises the digger who wishes to keep in 
health to pitch his tent on the summit of the 
river-bank, not at the water’s edge; never to sleep 
on the ground; to avoid all intoxicating liquors; 
and to wear a thick pith or other hat, with ahead 
brim, and a flap to come well down over the nape 
of the neck when working in the sun; and never 
to sleep or sit still in wet clothes. 

The first South African diamond is said to have 
been discovered in March 1867. Professor Tennant, 
in a lecture delivered November 23, before the 
Society of Arts, stated the fortunate Fe was a 
Dutch farmer named Schalk van Niekerk, who 
was struck with the appearance of a stone with 
which some children were playing. He shewed it 
to Mr O'Reilly, and, through the clerk of the 

ce for the district of in, it came into the 


ds of Dr Atherstone of Graham’s Town. After 
taking the specific gravity and hardness, and test- 
ing it by - larised light, he decided that it was a 


— ond. It was exhibited at the Paris 
ibition, and purchased by Sir Philip Wode- 
house, then governor of the colony, for L.500, 
Professor Tennant, in June 1868, directed attention 
to the Cape diamonds at a meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society. He alluded to two i- 
mens which had been hased by Sir P. Wode- 
house of Messrs G The first is in the shape 
of an octahedron (ths of an inch by $ths of an 
inch), of a yellowish tinge, weighing 21¥¥, carats, 
It was found near Hope Town, on the Orange 
River. The second is an octahedron, more sym- 
metrical, weighing 8}{ carats, specific gravity 3°54. 
The professor stated that one stone was taken to 
a blacksmith, to see if it would resist a blow of the 
hammer, it being a mistaken notion that a diamond 
would resist such a blow. He pointed out that 
there are few more brittle substances in nature 
than the diamond, and that a valuable stone may 
be seriously injured by merely falling on the floor. 


* Every man is allowed twenty feet apes no party 
must be taken in conjuncti bound of each 
claim is distinctly marked, and each has fifty feet front- 
age along the river Vaal. Any person discovering a new 
run or patch of diamonds, on reporting the same to the 
committee, is entitled to four ordinary claims. No man 
is allowed more than one claim at the same time; and 
any person picking up a diamond on the claim of another, 
and not restoring it, shall be considered a thief. No 
party is allowed to remain absent from his claim for 
more than three successive working-days, and no party is 
allowed more than five niggers to work their claim. I+ 
is stated that a single man cannot work advantageously, 
and therefore it is usual to work in pairs or partnerships 
of four. Mr Swinburne says the society is very much 
the same as is usually found upon a newly discovered 
gold-field, with the addition of a large number of half- 
castes, blacks, and Hottentots, with a large proportion 
Dutch Boers. 
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In May 1869, the meet diamond of 83} 
carats was discovered, which has been named the 
‘Star of South Africa’ It was found by a man 
named Swatbooy, near Sandfontein, on the Orange 
River. He sold it to Schalk Niekerk for 500 
sheep, 10 head of cattle, and a horse ; and Messrs 
Lilienfeld Brothers are said to have given L.11,300 
for it. The stone was last year brought to this 
country, and being cut, produced a fine stone of 
46} carats. It is valued at L.20,000; and Messrs 
Hunt and Roskell, in whose possession it now is, 
have promised to shew it to any one desirous of 
seeing it.” In a single year the new field has 
yielded more than five stones above 40 carats, 
whereas the other localities altogether have not 
yielded more than one stone of that weight per 
annum. Professor Tennant thinks we shall have 
diamonds from South Africa exceeding the Koh-i- 
noor in size, and equalling it in beauty when cut 
and polished. 

Instances of wonderful luck in the field are 
reported. One man in his first day’s work found 
a diamond worth L.2500 ; another, in the course of 
a week, sold one for L.350; while, on the other 
hand, we hear of persons labouring for months 
without finding a good stone. And it must be 
labour with a vengeance, toiling harder than a con- 
vict, under a burning sun, with many hardships in 
the shape of food — lodging to put up with. The 

neral opinion seems to be, that if a man has 

200 a year, he had better keep away. 

Diamond merehants are in the field in force, and 
one firm asserts that the fields are, without doubt, 
the richest ever discovered. In the Cape and 
Natal News of August 8, one party of associates is 
said to have sent to the coast stones to the value of 
L.20,000. Mr Silverfield, of Hope Town, is said to 
have purchased 370 diamonds, valued at only 
1.3000. Mr Mann tells us of one persevering man 
who worked for six months without getting a single 
stone, and, when about to give up, found a gem that 
paid him for all his labour. Another account states 
that Mr Hond is known to have purchased upwards 
of 400 stones in six days, and one man saw 63 
diamonds unearthed in a day at Kallenberg. In 
one week, 75 diamonds were registered by the 
committee. Many, of course, are never reported ; 
but the rule is, that each finder shall take his 
stones to the committee to be entered in a book. 
Diamonds to thé assumed value of L.50,000 are 
reported to have been discovered in one week— 
namely, that ending August 27. Messrs Goodliffe 
& Co, of Cape Town say they are understating the 
amount when they put the total value of those 
discovered to September at L.200,000. These 
gentlemen are convinced that the real riches of the 
fields have yet to be yielded to the scientific appli- 
cation of capital. Unger, of Hamburg, states 


* It may be interesting to note the sizes of existing 
large diamonds. The Rajah of Mattam has one weighing 
367 carats, for which the Dutch governor of Batavia 
offered two gunboats and L.50,000, but was refused. The 
Koh-i-noor before cutting weighed 186 carats, now 106. 
The Orloff diamond in the — of the Czars of Russia 
weighs 194} carats ; and the Shah, possessed by the same, 
86 carats. Other celebrated diamonds weigh as follows : 
The Regent or Pitt, 136}; the Sancy, 534; the Nassac, 783; 
the Peggott, 82} ; the Blue Hope, 443; and last not least, 
the Star of the South, the property of Mr Coster of 


Amsterdam, weighing before cutting 254 carats, since 
only 125 carats. 


that the general quality of Cape diamonds, the 
result of surface-sc i is superior to the 
stones of Brazil found at a depth of twenty feet. 
The general characteristics of the Cape field more 
resemble the Indian than the Brazilian diamond 
regions. Most of the stones are found on the 
surface, but one man sunk a hole ten feet do 
and discovered diamonds at that depth. The Pni 
diggings are said to be far richer than the original 
ones on the opposite side of the river. An extract 
from the diary of Mr G. S. Higston gives the 
modus operands in use at the fields. ‘ After looseni 
the red ferruginous gravel by means of a pick, an 
penis the large boulders, those who are not 

of washing apparatus, and the means of 

pean ga the diamondiferous soil to the river, 
merely pass it through a fine sieve, and then exam- 
ine the remainder, to detect the precious gems. In 
this way many have been obtained ; but as a dia- 
mond or a ruby, when covered with moist ferru- 

inous dirt, is not easily detected, no doubt some 

ave ‘eo over and thrown away among the 
débris. ashing, although requiring more hands 
and appliances, is, no doubt, a much more certain 
process, The ground is first puddled in a shallow 
trough, about five feet long, two broad, and six 
inches in depth ; one man pouring water upon it, 
while another works it well about with a shovel. 
As the trough is slightly inclined, almost the whole 
of the sand, &c. is thus got rid of; a couple of 
spadefuls of the gravel is then thrown into the top 
sieve of the cradle (which is simply a box on rockers 
with three metal sieves of different-sized perfora- 
tions), and while one man rocks, his assistant pours 
two or three buckets of water on it. By this 
means, the smaller stones are carried down to the 
undermost sieves. The rocker and his mate then 
examine the top sieve, which has retained all the 
large pebbles, and lucky indeed are they if a gem 
should be discovered in this, as it is sure to be one 
of the largest size. The second sieve is emptied 
out on to a sheet of iron, or other sort of table, at 
which the searcher or searchers sit ; and when all 
the ground is worked out of the puddling-box, the 
last sieve is examined for the smaller gems. At 
the bottom of the cradle is a small ledge, against 
which a little fine gravel collects, and it was from 
washing this débris in a wash-hand basin that I was 
enabled to procure a minute diamond, a small 
nugget, and several specks of gold. I have no 
doubt that, on further exploration, payable deposits 
of the precious metal will be brought to light. 
Rubies are plentiful, but small ; the largest I saw 
was between four and five carats. When a native 
finds a surface diamond, he fires a shot, and hardly 
a day passed during my stay that one or more of 
these reports were not heard.’ 

A Gape Town correspondent of the Times, under 
date October 3, 1870, mentions a gem of pure water, 
octahedral in form, weighing before cutting 107 
carats. Captain Rolleston ridicules the complaints of 
those who, after a few weeks’ unsuccessful search 
at the fields, turn away, vowing there is nothing 
in them. He was unsuccessful for six months 
himself, but persevered, and ultimately secured a 
good reward. He thinks it useless for men to 
work single-handed. The captain sent a fortune 
home by the Saxon, and returned by the Norseman, 
in order to organise a company on a large scale, 
to prospect the diamond fields, and avoid the short 


hot season. Messrs Leverson and Goldschmidt, of 4 
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Argyll Street, Regent Street,* say the mines at 
the Cape have not produced, nor are likely to = 
duce, any fall in the value of diamonds. These 
merchants state that the amount received has been 
much exaggerated. The value of the gems in the 
Norseman was said to have been L.80,000; but 
when examined, L.18,000 was found to be nearer 
the mark. The amount of diamonds from existing 
mines and from private sources coming into the mar- 
ket, Messrs Leverson state, is so immensely superior 
to any that can come from the Cape, that the latter 
will ts lost in the aggregate. It is estimated that 
the value of diamonds arriving from the Brazilian 
and East Indian mines is about L.80,000 a month ; 
and about the same amount is brought into the 
market by private holders—so that we have a total 
of L.160,000 worth per month, or 1L.2,000,000 a 
year. Messrs Leverson state that at the Cape the 
smaller sizes, used chiefly in ornaments, have not 
been found in sufficiently large quantities. Pro- 
fessor Tennant says that only ten per cent. of the 
Cape diamonds are of the first water. 
the 30th of July last, Commandant Parker 

was elected president of the new miners’ Republic. 
The president gave a ball the same evening. We 
are told that in August the president of the Trans- 
vaal Republic arrived at the diggings, signed the 
rules, and took out a claim for working. 

We close the present paper with a few notes on 
the composition of the diamond. 


of the chemical decomposition of vegetable sub- 
stances. Impressions of grains of sand and crystals 
have been observed on the surface of some speci- 
mens, and even germinating fungi. A specimen in 
Mr Ruskin’s collection shews the association of 
diamonds with gold found in the bed of a river 
in Brazil. It is a conglomerated mass of quartz 
pebbles, with crystals of diamond and grains of 
gold, the whole cemented with oxide of iron. It 
is curious that the primary crystal of gold is like 
the diamond, an octahedron. M. Rossi of Toulon 
produced diamonds by placing certain quantities 
of water, phosphorus, and bisulphide of carbon in 
a vessel which he left uadisturbed for several 
months, and crystals of carbon were produced of 
minute size. The diamond is the only gem which 
after long exposure to the sun’s rays becomes phos- 
phorescent in the dark. 

The diamond, garnet, and spinel are distin- 
guished by their power of single refraction. Other 
stones give a double image’ of anything seen 


An artificial precious stone loses its lustre if 
immersed in water, and will feel warmer when 
touched by the tongue than a real gem. The latter 
ordeal is a common method of distinguishing pre- 
cious stones. The white sapphire and topaz are 
often mistaken for the diamond; but if the stone 
be the former, it can be scratched by a splinter of 
ruby ; if the latter, difference in hardness, fracture, 
and espe qualities will betray it. It is a curious 
fact that diamonds can be burned into a little 
carbonic acid gas. Averami, in 1694, did this with 
the burning-glass of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
Lavoisier experimented on the combustion of the 
diamond in 1773 ; but Sir Humphry Davy settled 
the question. He introduced a stone into a glass 


* Standard, December 2, 1870. 


Diamonds may be described as the final product | 


through them—that is, possess a double refract- | 
ing power, like the well-known Iceland spar. 


globe supplied with oxygen, and kindled it. with 
the solar rays. It burned brilliantly with a scarlet 
light ; and carbonic acid gas, without any sign of 
the formation of water, was the result of the 
experiment. 


WON—NOT WOOED. 
CHAPTER XIV.—A FRAGMENT FROM THE FRENCH. 


Ir was not only Miss Mabel Denham who held 
the opinion that Richard Thornton had behaved 
himself to admiration under the after-dinner 
impertinence of Horn Winthrop ; both Mr Flint 
and Frederick were loud in Thornton’s praises 
upon that matter, and in other respects, for he 
had now been the Professor’s guest some days, 
and reaped golden opinions by his gentle bearing. 
They were discussing his character upon the 
balcony one afternoon, while he was absent at 
Winthrop Cavern, where he ‘superintended the 
excavations, in the absence of his host, who had 
just the least touch of gout ; and that onslaught of 
Horn, which he had borne with unsheathed sword, 
became, not for the first time, the subject of their 
talk. 

‘It is not as if the lad were lacking in spirit, 
observed Mr Flint with animation. ‘ He has the 
courage of a young lion; with strength enough to 
put that impudent fellow over his knee, and 
administer chastisement more magistrum,’ 

‘Gad, I should like to see it done!’ answered 
Frederick, laughing. ‘I never met with a cub 
more in want of a licking. His father is not a 
favourite of mine, but he is in manners a gentle- 
man ; and how he could have begotten such a son, 
I cannot imagine. Why the deuce, I wonder, did 
he give him such an outlandish name as Horn?’ 

‘There is always a reason for a name of that 
kind, returned Mr Flint demurely. 

At this, Frederick broke into such laughter as 
brought his wife out on the balcony to learn the 
joke, in which she was disappointed. 

‘It is Mr Flint’s, not mine,’ said her husband ; 
‘you must ask him’ But Mr Flint was granite. 

‘I shall get it out of Frederick presently,’ said 
she, shaking her finger menacingly at the Professor ; 
and we have no doubt she did. 

In the meantime, the old gentleman pursued his 
laudations of Thornton. ‘The more I see of him, 
the more I like him, said he. ‘He is as good at 
heart as he is to look at; and if I were a young 
girl, as Mrs Marshall says, I should certainly fall 
in love with him,’ 

‘That would be an act of some imprudence, 
answered Mrs Pennant gravely, ‘unless the young 
girl was an heiress,’ 

‘In which case, she would certainly look out for 
a rich man,’ observed Frederick. ‘ You are very 
wise, my dear Professor; but you don’t understand 
women. 

‘I suppose I don’t, said the old man humbly, 
and with a little sigh ; ‘and yet, if men, with few 
exceptions, do not comprehend the other sex, how 
much less must me of men,’ 

‘That is true,’ observed Frederick; ‘and also 
fortunate ; otherwise men would never get wives.’ 

‘ That remark should be written in gold,’ observed 
the Professor gravely. 
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‘Are you all so very wicked, then, you men?’ 
inquired Mrs Pennant, laughing. ‘This confession 
is really very touching. In all books, from the 
Bible downwards, the wickedness seems all upon 
the women’s side; and to hear the contrary is 
most refreshing, especially from folks like you, 
who have doubtless considerable experience.’ 

‘This is what comes of making an admission to 
a female!’ cried Frederick. ‘For my part, I retract 

‘Now, I should think that Mr Richard Thornton 
—for a man’—continued Mrs Pennant thought- 
fully, ‘ was not so very wicked.’ 

$ Not so very wicked as the Professor, I suppose 

you mean,’ laughed Frederick. ‘ Well, you see, he 
as not had the time for it. I confess I don’t, 
myself, believe in your good young men.’ 

‘He judges them by what he was himself, before 
you absolved him,’ said the Professor gallantly. 
‘It would be worth one’s while to be wicked, if 
one were sure to be shrived by so fair a priestess,’ 

‘Yes,’ said Frederick ; ‘ just as it is worth while 
to be a little drowned in the Serpentine, for the 
sake of the brandy administered by the Royal 
Humane’ 

‘Talking of being drowned,’ said the Professor, 
‘reminds me that I am about to lose “the captain 
of the coble,” as you call him. Thornton told me 
this morning that he had important business, 
which would take him back to town. I shall miss 
him immensely. He has been very useful to me 
in classifying my bone treasures, and has worked 
out our disinterments in the cavern quite con 
amore. 

‘Like a ghoul,’ suggested Frederick, by way of 
free translation. 

‘He appeared very happy the first day or two 
here,’ said the Professor with chagrin ; ‘ and now, 
all of a sudden, it seems he must be off to London.’ 

‘When you were Thornton’s age, Mr Flint,’ said 
Frederick, smiling, ‘I daresay that you had some- 
times important business, unintelligible to your 
friends, which took you from country places up to 
the gay town.’ 

‘No, no; it is not mere pleasure that makes 
Thornton go; of that I am sure, returned the 
Professor seriously. ‘If it were so, he would 
acknowledge it; he is much too honest to resort 
to any subterfuge.’ 

‘Well, well, Professor, I have already expressed 
my incredulity upon the subject of good young 
men ; but I have no wish to prejudice you against 
this Bayard.—There goes three o'clock, when the 
London papers arrive-—As we are going abroad 
next week, Ju., it is just as well to keep one’s eyes 
a foreign affairs, so Ill run down and get a 

umes.’ 

Mrs Pennant remained upon the balcony with 
the Professor. 

‘LT have something to say to you, Mr Flint,’ said 
she earnestly, ‘ which I don’t wish my husband to 
hear, since he would only laugh at me for saying 
it. Laughter, he says, is the only proper weapon 
with which to meet a woman’s arguments; and 
yet we are sometimes right, I think,” 

‘ Always, said the Professor gallantly—‘ always,’ 

‘I have a favour to ask of you, Mr Flint,’ con- 
tinued she, without noticing the badinage in his 
tone. ‘You were telling us just now that Mr 
Thornton wishes to leave Shingleton, though he 
does not give his reasons. If he mentions the 


matter again, be so good as not to press him to 
stay. 

‘Not press him to stay!’ exclaimed Mr Flint, 
more astonished at this request than if he had 
been asked for his watch and chain. 

‘Yes,’ said she ; ‘let him go at once—that is the 
favour I have to beg. I ask it for his own sake, 
but still more for that of another. My dear Mr 
Flint ’—here she laid her fingers on his arm, and 
looked at him with beseechine eyes—‘ I ask it for 
my own.’ 

‘It is granted, of course, said the astonished 
Professor ; ‘ but’ 

‘Hush! here is my husband ;’ and throwing the 
old savant a grave but grateful smile, Mrs Pennant 
stepped back into her own apartment. Mr Flint 
also retired into his sitting-room, the better to 
collect his thoughts, which had been scattered by 
this confidential communication, as by a shell 
exploded in the centre of his mental system. 
Presently, they gathered themselves together, and 
concentrated on one subject, which was not by any 
means a favourite one with them—namely, the 
inconstancy of woman. 

The Professor’s acquaintance with the sex had 
been slight and superficial. His nature was 
not amorous (in spite of that momentary weak- 
ness with respect to Mabel, which was itself 
so vague and evanescent, that I already almost 
reproach myself for having disclosed it) ; the love 
affairs of his youth, if he ever had any (of which, 
with all deference to the general opinion on such 
matters, I have my doubts), were of so common- 
place a character that the recollection of them had 
faded from his mind. He had been, and was, a 
favourite with the sex, as Professor Flint; his 
kindly and chivalrous nature had been fully recog- 
nised by them in his days of ‘reverence and the 
silver hair ;’ but up to middle age, and even beyond 
it, he had not only been no philanderer—he had 
been a recluse, a college hermit. The ways of 
women had been, if not ‘ too wonderful for him’— 
as to Agur, the son of Jakeh—at all events, 
unknown to him. He had listened (much dis- 
pleased) to jokes upon them, made in the common 
room of his college by ordained celibates, who 
ought not to have been (and perhaps were not) 
better informed on the subject than himself; and, 
of course, he had read about them in poem 
and fiction. The Greek, the Roman, and the 
modern Gaul, had each informed him how unfaith- 
| ful was the sex to whom his mother belonged : an 
| honest Christian soul, always, as he remembered 
| her, ripe for heaven, but who, these writers asked 
|him to believe, had been in youth—since all 
| women were alike in such respects—frivolous, vain, 
,immodestly passionate, and false. He had not 
believed them—he had scorned to do so—though 
he did not himself possess those selfish and violent 
appetites, the existence of which in most men con- 
victs them, if it does not convince, of lying and 
cowardice in their charges against the chastity of 
women ; but at this moment, the reiterated accusa- 
tions of ancients and moderns found in him, for 
the first time, a patient though a very unwilling 
listener. He was not a man, as we have seen, to 
turn from the consideration of any question 
because it gave him discomfort or pain; and he 
did not turn from this, but reviewed the matter 
with judicial impartiality. He liked the Pennants 
much ; he both respected and admired Julia; and 
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et something within him was now asking him to 
lieve that this bride of but five weeks, had 

mitted her affections to be estranged from her 
lawful husband, and to fix themselves upon Richard 
Thornton. True, she did not encourage herself in 
this wicked and wanton infatuation. She evidently 
saw her danger, and desired to have the temptation 
removed from her. But it shocked the old Pro- 
fessor to the core to have heard that such a precau- 
tion was necessary. ‘Do not press him to stay,’ 
she had said, and her manner been infinite! 
more impressive than the words. ‘My dear Mr 
Flint, she had pleaded (and how much more 
earnest had been the entreaty in her eyes), ‘I 
ask this favour for his sake, and still more for my 
own.” 

Such a state of affairs was morally unintelligible 
to the Professor, but he could not but accept the 
fact ; confirmation of it, indeed, was not wantin 
when he began to recall the circumstances, trivi 
in themselves, but of importance when viewed in 
connection with this matter. In particular, there was 
the behaviour of Thornton himself, who had cer- 
tainly paid somewhat exclusive attention to Mrs 
Pennant; if he had not absolutely ‘devoted him- 
self’ to her, he had sought her society in preference 
to that of her sister, which had always been, in the 
Professor's eyes, an incomprehensible circumstance, 
and was now become a suspicious one. Of course, 
this was an idea that di t discredit to his 
young friend. But if Mrs Pennant had strayed 
in thought from the path of honour, upon whose 
virtue could he rely? If there were no good young 
women, he was quite ready to subscribe to Mrs 
Pennant’s opinion that there were no good young 
men. Like most men who have conscientious 
religious doubts, Mr Flint was a man of rigid 
morals ; but he was not so severe against those 
little weaknesses to which his enemies, the bigots, 
are often but too prone, as they were against his 
supposed latitudinarianism. e knew that his 
own nature was cold, and took no credit to himself 
for virtue; he made great allowances for their 
passionate temperaments—and, of course, he was 
not less charitable towards those who were not his 
enemies, He was as much shocked and grieved at 
the tacit confession which Mrs Pennant had just 
made to him, as-an archbishop could have been at 
hearing of a new heresy ; but he did not break out 
into anathemas, On the contrary, he pitied her 
from the bottom of his heart. As to Thornton, he 
could not persuade himself that his frank young 
companion was a designing scoundrel. That 

hrase of Mrs Pennant’s, ‘for his own sake,’ led 

1im to believe she did not fear him, but rather for 

him. One thing was, at all events, quite clear: 
Thornton, so far from being pressed to stay, must 
be got away as soon as ible, but not without a 
word or two of advice, if not of rebuke. 

Just as the Professor had arrived at this sage 
conclusion, in came the young man himself, with 
a business-like report of the state of affairs at the 
cavern. The excavations were quite extensive by 
this time, but it seemed that the place had yielded 
almost all it had to yield. This was the less to be 
regretted, since the Scientific, who had got wind of 
the great discovery, were pouring in upon the place 
from all sides, and would without doubt have 
pillaged it remorselessly. 

‘I think I have brought away to-day all that is 
worth bringing,’ observed Richard, producing a 


few odds and ends of bone. ‘I shall be able to 
leave you now, Professor, since our work is finished, 
with a clear conscience.’ 

‘I hope you will,’ said Mr Flint significantly ; 
and ing the young man with great earnest- 
ness, ‘I trust you will have nothing to reproach 
yourself with.’ 

Thornton looked up from the table, on which he 
had been spreading his antediluvian spoil, with 
great astonishment. 

‘I trust so, indeed, said he analy. ‘If you 
have any fault to find with me, my dear Mr Flint, 
I entreat you to mention it, that I may excuse 
myself, or make atonement. I regret, beyond the 
hang of words to express, any offence that I may 

ve unintentionally committed. As to wilful 
annoyance, I am quite sure I have given you none’ 

Mr Flint, whose liking for this young fellow 
was perhaps stronger than he had been himself 
aware of, began to regret that he had begun his 
lecture. It was very different from the lectures he 
had had to give at college, with the subjects of 
which he had been conversant. Moreover, there 
was that in the young man’s air which convinced 
the Professor more than ever of his innocence. 
Suppose this unhappy tendresse of Mrs Pennant’s 
should have been all on one side, and Thornton 
not even conscious of its existence—that would be 
a pretty kettle of wolf-fish ! 

‘Why do you not speak to me, Mr Flint? Do 
you suppose that your displeasure is a matter of 
indifference to me ? I have been overwhelmed b 
kindnesses at your hands. I have been throug 
your means introduced to’—here something seemed 
to choke the poor fellow’s utterance—‘ others, who 
have been equally kind, and whose friendship I 
prize very highly. The few days I have spent 
with i. and them have been far brighter ones 
than I had ho to know, or than I shall ever 
know again. It is you I have to thank for them. 
I have not so many friends—God help me, I have 
none !—that I can afford to lose your friendship. 
What have I done, sir? I know I have my 
enemies here, and if they have accused me of any- 
thing, I have a right to hear what it is.’ 

It was touching to see this lad, so young and 
powerful, —— with such pathos for bare 
justice, which the other was yet unable to grant to 
him. It was impossible for Mr Flint to continue 
the task which he had originally proposed to him- 
self; he felt that he had nothing to go upon: that 
there was some monstrous mistake, which he 
would not make worse by an explanation. For 
the first time in his life—the first that he had ever 
meddled with the affairs of womankind—the 
Professor found himself dissimulating. 

‘I accuse you of nothing, my dear Thornton,’ 
stammered he ; ‘I was only annoyed at your pro- 
posed — departure. The statement of your 
intention this morning was so unexpected, that I 
scarcely knew what to say ; but I have been “nursing 
my wrath to keep it warm” in the interim ; and 
besides, I have had twinges in my toe, which do not 
improve one’s temper. I feel that I have behaved 
absurdly. To of your having a clear con- 
science was, of course, a most exaggerated phrase ; 
but you must forgive an old man, who, having been 
long accustomed to live alone, finds the companion 
who pleases him suddenly announcing that their 
intercourse must end. You have a perfect right 
to go, of course; 1 have not now a desire to stop 
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ou, mind that; and altogether I feel,’ added the 
Professor warmly, ‘that I owe you an apology for 
such an outb: of bad temper.’ 

‘Nay, sir, indeed you do not,’ cried the young 
man with flushing cheek. ‘It is J, rather, who owe 
you an explanation of that departure, which you 
are so good as to sa you regret. I told you what 
was false when I said that I had business in London; 
I—sir, please to remember that it is only your 
great kindness which wrings it from me—I had 
another reason, 

The embarrassment of the lad was excessive; 
his colour came and went like that of a shy girl 
asked for the first time to play in public on the 
pianoforte, and his speech was as full of joints as a 
trout-rod ; at last he stopped altogether. 

‘Perhaps the reason you speak of does not affect 

ourself alone,’ observed the Professor hastily, all 
his suspicion suddenly revived, and dreading above 
all things to hear it substantiated. ‘I do not 
wish you, of course, to tell me anything that may 
compromise another.’ 

‘ Compromise ?’ repeated Richard, reddening even 
deeper than before. ‘There is no question of com- 
promise in the matter, dear Mr Flint, nor, indeed, 
of a second person ; it is I only who am concerned 
in it—and,’ added he, with a sigh he could not 
repress, ‘who will have alone to suffer for it—I 
hope so most fervently; I should be a vain and 
impertinent fellow if I did not think so’-—— 

‘If there is a lady in the case, Mr Thornton,’ 
interrupted the Professor earnestly ; ‘I do not wish 
to hear this explanation.’ 

‘Pardon me, my dear Mr Flint; it is you who 
have made a disclosure necessary, which it must 
be much more painful for me to narrate than for 

ou to hear. Blindly, foolishly, but, upon my 

onour, sir, beyond my own power to avert it, I 
have placed my affections where I had no right 
to place them—where it would be base, as well as 
idle, to suffer them to rest! 

The old savant was profoundly affected. His 
heart felt for this a young man, while at 
the same time it condemned him ere was some- 

ing, after all, then, in that sentiment of the French 
novelists, which hitherto always seemed to him too 
unreal for indignation, and had only awakened his 
contempt. 

‘May I ask, Mr Thornton, if the lady—to whom 
we need not more particularly refer—is aware of 
this misplaced attachment of yours !’ 

‘I think not—at least}? added he hurriedly, ‘1 
hope not, sir. I most solemnly assure you that 
neither in word nor manner have I ever sought to 
inform her of it. On the contrary, I have studiously 
endeavoured to conceal it. My own prospects in 
life, and especially my position here as your guest, 
compelled me in honour to do so.’ 

‘ Why, he’s more French than the French them- 
selves!’ reflected the astonished Professor. ‘ He falls 
in love with a married woman, and feels an apology 
due to me, instead of to her husband.’ 

‘I see, Mr Flint, continued the young man 
gravely, ‘that this confession has lowered me in 
your good opinion. I can hardly wonder at it; 
yet the error I have fallen into was unavoid- 
able; and I have taken the only course to remedy 
it, in my determination to leave this place at once. 
Since I have lost your friendship, there is nothing 
that need keep me here an hour longer. Please 
to make what excuses for me you think proper. 


It will be better—for me at least—that I should 
not wish her setae 

‘It will be better for both of you, answered the 
Professor decisively. ‘There is a train to town at 

e young man rose with a heavy si ‘I will 
go, Mr Flint. I leave you i sense 
of the kindness that I have received at your hands; 
and I acknowledge that you have the right 
to rebuke me for my imprudence. Still, I cannot 
help adding, that notwithstanding my own bitter 


of how loss of fortune affects the - 
be 


aviour of our fellows, I had ho to find in 
you a man a little more merciful, a little more 
pitiful towards one whose only crime is the involun- 
tary one of poverty. A year or two ago, I need 
not have blamed myself for entertaining this 
unhappy passion; and what was not discreditable 
then, cannot, surely (however weak and hopeless), 
be so unpardonable now.’ 

‘The devil it can’t!’ ejaculated the Professor 
indignantly. ‘Do you mean to say that there’s 
no difference whether you fall in love with a single 
woman or a married one ?” 

‘A married one, sir ?” 

‘Well, a bride is a married woman, isn’t she ?’ 
returned the Professor, angry at what he considered 
the young fellow’s shallow quibble. ‘ Why, it seems 
to me to be even worse—if there is any worse, 
where everything is as bad as it can be—to fall 
in love with a bride like Mrs Pennant, than a 
matron.’ 

‘ My dear Mr Flint, you are dreaming!’ ejaculated 
the astonished young man. ‘I have never said a 
word about Mrs Pennant; I have been talking 
about Miss Mabel Denham, 

The Professor sank back in his chair with his 
mouth open, and held up both his hands for ‘ Stop,’ 
like a railway signal-man. For the present, he felt 
that silence was absolutely necessary for the pre- 
servation of his wits. 


CHAPTER XV.—A GREAT TEMPTATION, 


The first sentence that rose to the Professor's li 
was: ‘My good lad, you must leave this all the 
same ; for if you are not in love with Mrs Pen- 
nant, Mrs Pennant is in love with you. But, for- 
tunately, it did not cross them. As he reviewed 
the circumstances of the affair in hand, the truth 
began slowly to dawn Lg him. He perceived 
that the appeal which Pennant had made to 
him was upon her sister’s account, and not her 
own, although she had made it a personal favour 
that he should accede to it. Her quick woman’s 
eye had seen that Thornton’s affections were at- 
tracted to Mabel, and she had wished to save the 
latter from the ae of what—since neither 
of the young people had a shilling of their own— 
must a attachment. Doubtless 
she had spoken of the lad with earnest praise, 
because she had witnessed in him that honourable 
desire to conceal his ion from the object of it, 
which Mr Flint Sol alien for indifference. 
Chagrined as he was at his own ludicrous miscon- 
ception of the state of affairs, the Professor was 
still more concerned with the wrong that he had 
unintentionally imputed to his young companion, 
and, above measure, touched by the humility with 
which he had taken his undeserved rebuke. 

‘Why, what on earth, my dear Thornton,’ said 
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he warmly, ‘did you imagine I was making all this 
hubbub about? What a brute you must have 
thought me, to take you so roundly to task for 
doing the most senanl thing in the world !’ 

‘I thought you were a little unreasonable, sir, 
replied Richard, smiling, ‘ though you certainly had 
some cause for annoyance. Penniless and name- 
less as I am, I ought not to have allowed any feel- 
ing of affection for Miss Denham to take possession 
of me. You will do me the justice, however, to 
admit that I was about to do my best to correct my 
error, in fleeing from the temptation which I could 
not resist.’ 

*You have behaved, my dear Thornton, most 
nobly and most honourably ; but why should this 
self-sacrifice be necessary? You are very young, 
and may win for yourself both wealth and a 
name.’ 

‘These are not the days for that, Mr Flint, 
answered Thornton, smiling sadly ; ‘or if they be, 
I am not the man. I love Miss Denham ; but I feel, 
even supposing that my affection was reciprocated, 
which Thave not the smallest right to imagine, 
o the obstacles to such a union are insuper- 
able.’ 

The Professor winced in spite of himself. Here 
was a young man of a third of his own age exhibit- 
ing thrice his common-sense. His conscience 
reminded him that he had not come to the same 
sagacious conclusion that afternoon of the picnic, 
though the grounds of his doing so were infinitely 
more obvious. The best excuse he could make for 
his folly upon that occasion was, that the cham- 
pagne had got into his old head. That moment of 
weakness had, however, long passed away, and an 
idea presented itself to him fer making an ample 
and chivalrous reparation for it. 

‘My dear Richard,’ said he, ‘let us talk these 
obstacles over together before we dismiss them as 
insuperable. If I were Miss Denham’s father, I 
frankly tell you that, from what I have seen of 
you, I should wish to find no better husband for 

er than yourself.’ 

‘It is most kind of you to say so,” answered 
Thornton, with a grateful flush ; ‘but you are not 
her father. He is a poor country clergyman ; and 
it is necessary, as well as natural, that his daughter 
should look for a husband able to maintain her in 
the position to which she has been accustomed, 
when Mr Denham, and his means of subsistence 
with him, have passed away. Mrs Pennant has 
told me as much, doubtless not without a grave 
intention. Miss Denham herself, when rallied by 
a certain person for the interest she is wont to 
exhibit in the poor and aged, once said within my 
“JT shall be old myself, as they one day, 
sir, if | live; and if anything were to happen to 
my father, 1 should be almost as r.” It was not 
intended for my ear, but I heard it. Iam not so 
heartless, nor so vain, as to strive to win a young 
girl’s love for the mere sake of winning; nor so 
selfish, added Richard, with a spasm, ‘to harm by 
my attentions her chance with a more fitting 
wooer, 

‘ By whom, I trust, you are not hinting at Horn 
Winthrop ? inquired Mr Flint uneasily. 

* May God forbid !’ ejaculated Thornton. 

‘Amen!’ said the Professor piously. ‘ That fellow 
seems to me more brute than human.’ 

Both were silent for a moment, occupied with 
the same thoughts. ‘Whoever marries Mabel Den- 


ham, resumed the Professor thoughtfully, ‘ will 
have a good wife. She is as kind and honest as 
she is beautiful. It would pain me, more than I 
can express, if she fell into bad hands—cold or 
cruel ones, I mean.’ 

Richard groaned, and motioned with his hand, 
as though he would have said : ‘ Don’t hint at that ; 
I cannot bear it.’ 

‘It would be a good deed to prevent it, Thorn- 
ton; to place her out of the reach of evil fortune. 
What say you?’ 

‘I say the thought is the dream of a good man,’ 

‘But it is not a dream, Richard, said the Pro- 
fessor gravely, ‘ since it may be realised. Sit down 
and listen’ Richard looked at his watch uneasily. 
‘Never mind the train, lad ; perhaps you may not 
need to go by it, after all; at all events, hear me 
out. Iam an old man, as you see, and my wants 
are few; if they were many, I have enough for 
them, and more than enough. I have neither kith 
nor kin for whom to hoard or spare. You saved 
my life, and have, at the lowest, a claim upon my 
gratitude ; but I am a debtor to you of another 
sort as well. Since you have been with me, I have 
felt a new life stirring in my veins ; my own youth 
has come back to me in contemplating yours; an 
interest in the fate of others has now reawakened 
within me, which many lonely years had almost 
stifled ; again and again I have wished in my 
heart, “ would that this honest lad were my own 
son.” It was a selfish thought, no doubt. 1 drew 
a picture of an old man, no _— dependent upon 
hireling hands for tendance, but comforted and 
cherished for his own sake. Your suddenly ex- 
pressed resolve to leave me jarred upon my heart- 
strings, and put them out of tune; but now the 
very reason which prompted you to depart endears 
you to me, and bids me to press your stay. The 
necessity for your absence no longer exists, Richard, 
since it lies in my power to cure what is amiss in 
you—to supply the lack which prevents your say- 
ing to this girl “I love you.” My money shall be 
yours, lad ; there is enough for both, for all three 
of us. You shall be my son, and she my daughter. 
We will live together till my death, and afterwards 
you two shall be my heirs’ 

The old man rose, and held out both his hands 
with a smile of welcome. Richard took one of 
them in his own, and carried it to his lips. ‘ Dear 
Mr Flint,’ he said with emotion, ‘ your kindness is 
extreme ; your offer generous beyond the reach of 
words to acknowledge ; but I cannot accept it, 

‘Not accept it’/—not make us all happy by 
zit?’ 

‘We don’t know about “ all,” sir, to begin with,’ 
said Richard, smiling sadly. 

‘But you have only to ask, man, cried the Pro- 
fessor pettishly. ‘I can’t believe that any girl in 
her senses would prefer Horn Winthrop, or, for 
that matter, anybody else, to a fine young fellow 
like yourself ; and if she does, well, you shall be 
my son all the same. But she will not be such a 
fool. I’ll wager my Cave Bear’s bone against a 
heap of oyster-shells, that Mabel will say “ Yes.”’ 

‘You torture. me with your good intentions, Mr 
Flint, returned Richard sadly. ‘I beseech you, 
if you have any liking for my unhappy self, do not 
tempt me further. I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart for your noble offer, but I cannot 
accept it. It is impossible for me to doso, O 
sir, | know how ungrateful and wantonly churlish 
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I must appear ; but if you could only read what is 
written in my heart—the experience of my life— 
you would not wonder. I have suffered from man’s 
generosity more than others have done from his 
neglect or cruelty; I have been petted and 

pered for a season, only to be cast off; I 
—_ been made sleek and tender, so as to 
feel the rubs and blows of poverty far more 
acutely than if I had always known them. 
Nothing but kindness was intended to me by the 
man I have in my mind, and I am grateful to him 
still ; but he has worked me grievous wrong. The 
desire of my heart—deeper and more consuming 
even than that which I oe to-day disclosed to 
you—is to repay at least all material obligations, 
and to begin life, even if it be at middle age, a free 
man, exempt from hateful obligation. I have not 
a word to say against my once benefactor ; it is not 
his fault that he has abandoned me; a stronger 
will than his compelled him to do so. But from 
henceforth I am my own master, and none other's, 
no matter how hard I have to toil. I only wait 
until I shall have paid my debt, to resume my own 
name in place of that of my creditor’s. I am quite 
aware how different are the circumstances of your 
present offer. I allow that so good a heart as yours 
is incapable of the change which has happened in 
another's: the temptation which you hold out 
before me is almost greater than I can resist. But 
I do resist it. I cast it from me. I’—Richard’s 
breath came hard and fast, and the drops of agony 
stood out upon his brow—‘I go, sir. God Almighty 
bless you and reward you, Mr Flint! You will not 
be angry with me; you will write to me now and 
then ; and—and—if there is anything to tell me 
about her, you will not keep it from me.’ 

‘If you leave me thus, Richard Thornton,’ said 
the Professor, with menacing finger, ‘you leave 
Mabel Denham to another. I am as sure of that 
as that yonder sun will set to-night.’ 

‘Do you think I am blind?’ answered Richard 
bitterly. ‘I know it, I know it! Do not drive me 
mad by speaking of that, but let me go.’ 

The next minute he had closed the door behind 
him, and run up-stairs to his own room. His 
baggage packed, he carried it down-stairs with his 
own hands ; and though it wanted some half-hour 
to the time of his train’s departure, dreading to 
meet under that roof once more the fair young face 
whose smile had expelled him from it, he took a 
fly at once to the railway station. Having procured 
his ticket, he proceeded to the book-stall, wishing 
to furnish himself with the means to divert his 
thoughts upon the journey. But they were already 
busy within him ; and it was half mechanically 
that he took up volume after volume, and laid 
them down with scarce a recollection of their titles. 
As the time of the train’s departure drew near, the 
throng about the stall became thicker; and in 
changing his position, he trod upon the skirts of a 
lady’s dress. ‘ 

our on, madam ; 

The Saelegs was never finished; the words 
were caught midway frozen as they fell from his 


tongue. 

Mabel Denham herself stood before him ! 

The cause which had brought Mabel to the 
book-stall was a simple one enough. Ju. had been 
Guepess in getting a certain novel from the 
circulating library in the town, and her sister had 
clandestinely tripped up to the railway station, in 


— to get it for her there. But Thornton stared 
at her as though she had been an apparition. Had 
the Professor, in the extremity of his chagrin, sent 
her thither himself, to persuade his young com- 
panion to return ?—or had he told her all, and was 
she come of her own accord to bid him good-bye 
for ever—or perchance to beseech him to stay? If 
she had come upon the latter errand, it is certain 
that his late resolve would have melted like snow. 

‘You here, Miss Denham!’ said he, in a tone 
that he strove to render commonplace. 

‘Nay, I should rather say, you here, Mr Thorn- 
ton ! e understood that you were doing deputy 
to-day for the Professor with the antediluvian 
relics; instead of which, you are playing truant 
among the very latest literature’ 

‘I was not playing truant, Miss Denham. I am 
going to London by this train, 

‘Going to London !’ 

It was plain, even supposing that she thought 
no more of him than of any other acquaintance, 
that she did not understand he was _leavi 
Shingleton for good and all. It was usual enoug 
for visitors at The Grand to take a return-ticket to 
town, and reappear the next afternoon. 

‘Yes; I have been unexpectedly summoned 
away ; so suddenly, that I could not even bid you 
and your party good-bye. Mr Flint kindly pro- 
mised to make my excuses,’ 

He spoke quite coolly and deliberately. The 
crowd about them could not have guessed but 
that he was discussing a very ordinary topic ; but 
he was sick at heart, and he knew that, in spite 
of himself, his face had grown deadly _ 

Mabel was pale too ; and her hand, which had 
been busy with the books, now rested on the 
counter, as though she was in need of its support. 

The porter on the platform was ringing the five 
minutes’ bell. The sound beat upon her brain, 
and dazed her. She was doomed to hear it, a 
thousand times in the years to come, tolling the 
knell of a young hope that had not, alas! died 
altogether still-born. 

‘Are you going for good?’ said she simply. 
‘ Shali we not see you back again ?’ 

‘I am afraid not, Miss Denham. My little 
holiday is finished for this season. It has been a 
very happy one, thanks to you and yours.’ 

‘Now, then, take your seats for London, 
exclaimed the railway guard; ‘all for London 
take your seats.’ 

‘ Good-bye, Miss Denham,’ said Richard, 
hurriedly snatching the hand she mechanically 
held out, and which struck cold even through its 
glove. ‘God bless you—and yours.’ 

Something within his throat rose up and choked 
his trembling voice. As for Mabel, she was 
tongue-tied ; but the fingers which he held had 
unmistakably returned his earnest pressure. It 
was that which had unnerved him. One word 
from her would have altered the future destinies 
of both, even at that last moment ; but she uttered 
not a syllable. He left her standing by the stall, 
on which her left hand was now leaning very 
heavily, and took his place in the train. He 
watched her eng | through the window; and at 
the very last, as the long line of carriages drew 
out of the station, he saw her turn and look at 
him again. There was no sign of farewell between 
them ; but each read in the other’s face a despair- 
ing calm, a mute resignation to the will of ruthless 
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They loved one another, and yet they 
felt that they were henceforth divided in their 
lives for ever ! 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Or late, the science of war has usurped the place 
of all other sciences in talk and discussion ; and 
while in one quarter lectures on tactics have been 
given to officers, in another a committee has been 
appointed to try whether balloons can really be 
made useful for military purposes. The old ques- 
tion of breech-loaders versus muzzle-loaders is still 
being argued, and therewith is mixed the ques- 
tion as to the best gun for shipboard, and the best 
for use in the field. In some cases, the gun that 
would send the heaviest shot to a dis- 
tance would be the favourite ; and trials have been 
made at Woolwich of a gun which weighs thirty- 
five tons, and throws a seven-hundred-pound shot. 
Its range has not yet been tried; but for defen- 
sive purposes there can be no doubt of its for- 
midable character; with all this is mixed up 
the important question of eee which was 
settled last year by an ‘Explosion Committee, 
who decided in favour of a kind which, from its 
shape, is named ‘pebble-powder’ More execution 
can be done with this at a thousand yards’ dis- 
tance, and with less strain and injury to the gun, 
than could have been done at ten yards with the 
wder formerly in use. Much ingenuity has also 
com expended in discussing the appliances for 
hospital use in the field, and for the commissariat ; 
and although in these things there is much to 
admire, there is at the same time much which 
confirms a reflective mind in its impression, that of 
all the ways of trying to settle a dispute, war is the 
— idest. 
e iety of Arts are uing their endea- 
vours towards the establishment of a national 
training-school for music, and have appointed a 
committee to give effect to their views. As a 
preliminary, they propose to institute a musical 
section of the Society, whose business shall be to 
ive concerts in the New Royal Albert Hall at 
ensington, and pay over the profits to the Train- 
ing School Fund. This fund, it is hoped, will be 
further increased by gifts and subscriptions from 
all parts of the Aang and we trust the 
Society will not be disappointed in their — 
tations. Foreigners are apt to make themselves 
merry over our lack of musical knowledge ; but 
they forget that there is no nation in the world 
which has so great a love for music as we have, 
and that in musical tone and a of voice the 
people of England far exceed all others. If, then, 
these gifts can be cultivated, as proposed, 
by the Society of Arts, England may become as 
famous for her art of music as for her arts 
mechanical; and a recreation alike sweet and 
— will be brought within the reach of all 


We mentioned last year that the spectro- 
scope had been brought into use at Sheflield to 
determine the right moment, in the manufacture of 
Bessemer steel, when the molten metal should be 
cast, » watching the of the flame 
mag h m the furnace, the moment can gene- 
rally be determined with accuracy, except when 


iron containing manganese is used: the determin- 
ation then becomes very difficult. It has since 
been found that a combination of coloured glasses 
will answer the same purpose, two being ultra- 
marine blue, and one dark yellow. The instrument 
thus formed is called a chromopyrometer ; and we 
are informed that on looking through it at the 
flame from the furnace during the blast, the indi- 
cations given by the colour are so precise, that 
even an ordinary workman might be trusted to use 
it. While watching the operation, the flame is 
seen to change its colour until it appears of a deep 
crimson; the blast should then be instantly shut 
off. 

Experimentalists in the United States have used 
an instrument composed of two light yellow glasses 
and a blue one; they have also made series of 
observations with the spectroscope. To many per- 
sons this may appear to be a misapplication of 
research ; but it is in reality the opening of a field 
of scientific investigation which may have import- 
ant results. The spectrum of the mer e 
contains many mysteries which can be solved only 
by acute insight and persevering observation. 
Instruments more delicate than any yet constructed 
will perhaps be required; but we cannot doubt 
that eventually discoveries will be made which 
will throw new light on some of the most interest- 
ing questions in spectrum analysis. 

n a paper, the Discharge of Electricity 
through rarefied Media and the Atmosphere, read at 
the Royal Society, Mr C. F. Varley mentions a 
curious instance of sympathy, as it may be called, 
between the negative and positive poles of a Holtz 
electric machine. The machine, with condensers 
attached, was in operation ; small spots of dirt, as 
they seemed, were noticed on the positive pole ; 
they could not be wiped off, and on examination, 
it was found that they were mia, so to speak, of 
a of dust that hung on the negative pole. 

aking advantage of this fact, Mr Varley produces 
on the positive pole = of light and other effects 
at pleasure, and he believes that it will explain 
the curious phenomenon known as ‘ball-light- 
ning” It is clear that there are ‘lines of force’ 
between the two poles by which they telegraph 
from one to the other through eight inches of air. 
So, when a cloud negatively electrified hangs over- 
head, if its charge is sufficiently powerful, a flash 
would dart up to it from the earth, but would be 

receded by a luminous ball moving on the sur- 
ace of the ground correspondent with the move- 
ments of the cloud. The sympathy, as we have 
called it, between the two poles above referred to, 
— to explain the remarkable phenomenon 
that on the skin of persons killed by lightning, a 
burned mark is left of the same shape as the object 
from which the discharge immediately proceeded. 
Thus, a sailor was once struck by lightning when 
standing near to certain brass numerals ed to 
the rigging. The shock passed from the numerals 
to the man, and their — was left on his skin. 
In a case of this kind the shock is negative, the 
man positive. 

Mr E. Hull, Director of the Geological Survey of 
Treland, has given an account to the Royal Society 
of the coal-fields of England, shewing their pro- 
digious extent in far remote and the geological 
changes by which they have reduced to their 
present dimensions. His map, representing the 
close of the Carboniferous Period, and extending 
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far up into Scotland, is nearly all black: from 
Kent to the western extremity of Devonshire, and 
from the east gua to the farthest point of 
Wales, all is b excepting a very narrow stri 
of the south coast. From Norfolk to Cardigan- 
shire stretches a narrow belt without coal ; but all 
to the north thereof is black. Then followed great 
convulsions and denudations, by which such enor- 
mous tracts of coal were carried away, as to reduce 
their area by one-half at the commencement of 
what geologists call the Permian Period. Then 
followed further disturbances, until, at the begin- 
ning of the Triassic Period, the coal-fields were 
swept down to their present comparatively limited 
area. A large breadth must have been buried, for 
within recent years sinkings have been made 
through the New Red Sandstone, to get at the coal 
which had long been known to exist at great 
depths in the midland and western districts. Some 
geologists, whose opinions are entitled to respect, 
are ds inion that good coal will one day be found 
below the chalk, but Mr Hull has come to a differ- 
ent conclusion. 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineers at 
Birmingham, in their praiseworthy discussion of 
practical questions, have taken up the conclusions 
to be derived from the experience of steam-boiler 
explosions which have occurred within the past 
four years. In all cases, they have endeavoured to 
discover the cause or occasion of the bursting, and 
they sum them up under three heads: (1) Faults in 
construction or repair ; (2) faults in working, which 
creep on insidiously and unnoticed ; a) faults 
which might be seen and guarded — y care- 
ful attendants. The faults here classified, it is 
said, would have been detected by periodical exam- 
ination. This, indeed, is the pith of the whole 
discussion ; for there is no form of boiler which 
can be regarded as absolutely safe, and the risk can 
only be guarded against by human intelligence and 
watchfulness. The conclusions with which the 
discussion ended were: (1) That the force accumu- 
lated in an ordinary boiler is enough to account for 
the violence of an explosion ; (2) a boiler, however 
well constructed, if allowed to get out of order, 
becomes dangerous —a boiler ma the 
hydraulic test and still be dangerous ; (3) the only 
way to ascertain satisfactorily the condition of a 
boiler is by periodical examination at short inter- 
vals ; (4) that the cost of examination is so small as 
to be far outweighed by the safety obtained, and (5) 
that ‘ the surest way to make systematic examina- 
tion general is to spread as widely as possible correct 
information as to the facts and ascertained causes 
of boiler explosions ; and to inform boiler owners 
and minders what dangers to guard against; and 
that this is preferable, arid more likely to lessen 
explosions, than enforcing any system of inspection 
by legal enactment.’ These conclusions are char- 
acterised by good sense and knowledge of the 
subject, and we trust they will be duly considered 
by all persons who make use of steam-boilers. 

Among miscellaneous facts worth notice are: 
That in 1870 the railways of the United Kingdom, 
a total length of 14,610 miles, earned L.43,626,605 
sterling; that in 1869 the number of miles 


travelled by all the trains was 157,532,255, and 
that in every three weeks of the same year a 
passenger was killed, while the ave of pas- 
sengers injured was three every day.—The waste 
sweepings of dockyard rope-factories, which have 


p | tution, in which, by-sending a beam of electric 


hitherto been burned, are now found to be worth 
eleven pounds a ton for the use of papermakers.— 
Dr Tyndall has given a lecture at the Royal Insti- 


light through bottles of water, he shewed the bad 
condition of the water-supply of London, and he 
pointed out the springs in the chalk as the source 
whence the supply should be taken. In the col- 
umns of this Journal we have more than once 

i attention to the eg and ustless 
springs of pure and sparkling water which for 
many generations have been running to waste from 
under the chalk at Grays, in Essex, and to the 
springs that a from the foot of the chalk 
hills of Sussex. These springs never cease to flow ; 
they are not far from London ; the water is as pure 
as could be desired, and would require only to be 
softened before turning on for use. 

The astronomers a hysicists have come back 
from their eclipse expedition, and with but small 
results in the shape of scientific discoveries. The 
committee of soy ye are to draw up a full 
report of what has m accomplished ; but there 
are so many details to be collected, that it will 
hardly be ready before two or three months. The 
weather appears to have been much worse abroad 
than in England, and the travellers met with bitter 
winds and deep snow in the ‘sunny south’? We 
venture to think that the next time an eclipse 
occurs, the observers will find more advantage in 
observations with the telescope than with any other 
F-RS., has ted a Regis’ 

r Huggins, F.RS., invented a isterin 
Spectroscope, with which the exact place of the 
lines may be at once indicated and fixed during 
observation of The usefulness of 
this improvement will be obvious to all who work 
with the spectroscope.—From further observations 
of Jupiter, it appears that the belts of that great 
planet undergo periodic changes, being sometimes 
more or less dense, and broken by white patches 
than at others. There is reason to believe that 
these changes have a maximum and minimum 
corresponding to that of the spots on the sun, or 
about every ten years. Should this be confirmed 
on further observation, the inference may be drawn 
that the sun and planets are subject to the same 
mighty cosmical law, and that the changes that 
take place on the face of Jupiter are not due to 
local tides, as has been surmised. In the investi- 
gation of this interesting question, photography 
renders important service, and observations of 
Mars are now to be made, with a view to discover 
whether he also is subject to the same mysterious 
influence. To close these astronomical scraps, we 
mention that the 112th little planet has been dis- 
covered in the United States by an observer, who 
names it Iphigenia; and that the Astronomer- 
royal for Scotland finds reason to believe that the 
ancient tians built the o pyramid on a 
spot which they considered to be the centre of the 
globe, and that it (the p id) is the best 
meridian mark extant, and should be used by all 
maritime nations as the starting-point for their 
reckoning of longitude. 

Notice has been’ given that the census of the 
United Kingdom is to be taken in the coming 
spring. On 3d April the enumerators will collect 
from every house the papers containing the name, 
age, and other sustioulon of all the ns who 
slep 
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course of a few months we shall know what has 
been the increase of the population during the past 
ten years. In 1801, the population of England 
and Wales was 9,156,171; in 1861, the number 
was 20,223,746. It is said that three years and 
a considerable number of extra clerks will be 
required for the complete digestion of the great 
mass of returns. 

The United States government have by means 
of their accredited agents revived the question of 
an international gold coinage among most of the 
governments of Europe. The Secretary of State 
at Washington presents the question from a com- 
mon-sense point of view, which may win favour, 
for he suggests that there will be no need for any 
country to abandon its present system of coinage, 
all that is required being that each coin of whatever 
mint shall have stamped on it the value of the 
pure gold it contains. He suggests further that 
the French decigram would be the best standard 
by which to determine the quantity, but without 
fractions. North Germany is said to be in favour 
of a twenty-five franc piece with decimal divisions. 
A coin of this value would include the English 
sovereign. 


KNIGHTED. 


Sorrow gives the accolade 
(With the sharp edge of his blade) 
By which noblest knights are made. 


In the thickest of the strife, 
On the battlefield of Life, 
Where the war is to the knife, 


As we combat sore bestead, 
Death around, within us dread, 
Cloud-veiled heavens above our head, 


Comes a sudden sounding blow, 
So blinding sure, scarce we know, 
At first, if struck by friend or foe. 


Then a touch—a thrust of steel, 
Keen and cold, we seem to feel ; 
Even the strongest-hearted reel 


To their knees, by God’s good grace ; 
Or to earth, upon their face 
Downcast in such desperate case. 


Few who fall e’er rise again ; 
Death trod on the carnage plain, 
While the fray rolls on amain. 


He who kneels heart-mute, heart-bare, 
For a moment is aware 
Of a Commanding Presence there ; 


And a Voice rings trumpet clear 
Down the tumult of his fear, 
Words of wonder, words of cheer : 


‘Lo ! the Sovereign, from the height 
Where He marks and rules the fight, 
Deems thee worthy of this rite. 


‘Test it is, and understood, 
Symbol strong as holy rood 
In thy thought, of future good. 


‘ Test it is, and proved aright, 
Death-blow to the acolyte, 
Birth-throe of the perfect knight. 


‘In His name was struck the blow 
That hath laid thy old life low 
In a garb of blood-red woe— 


* Not to seek, but to forego ; 
Not to hide, but to outshew ; 
Not to keep, but to bestow ; 


‘Not to save, but to be spent, 
To all possible extent, 
As sacrifice and sacrament 


‘For a sick world’s salve and balm ; 
Through thy storm to win its calm, 
By thy cross its victor palm— 


‘Is this new life thou shalt take 
At my sword’s point. Rise, and make 
Of it a glory for His sake. 


‘In His name, I bid thee rise, 
To rehearse and emphasise, 
By the fullest exercise, 


*The old code of chivalries— 
Half obliterate in these 
Days of self-assertive ease. 


‘Squire no more of selfish aim, 
Keen for individual fame, 
Battling to make known thy claim ; 


* But knight of the new order round— 
Christ its centre—ever found 
On unselfish service bound. 


* Be thou faithful to His trust ; 
Brave to dare His uttermost; 
Loyal, true, and wise, and just. 


‘For the poor, the weak, forlorn, 
' Spend thy strength : like Arthur’s horn, 
Thy heart’s warm beat, music borne, 


‘Shall unlock all doors to thee. 
For the rest—integrity 
Sword and spear and shield shall be! 


* Rough the path thou hast to breast ; 
Strong the foes thy sword must test ; 
Sweet will be the after-rest. 


‘When the last field fought and won, 
And the last wrong overrun, 
At the setting of the sun, 


* Where the waves of Time surcease 
In Eternity’s increase, 
Angel hands shall thee release 


* From thine armour with soft care, 
Knowing all thou hadst to bear, 
And the wounds that deepest were. 


‘Up the glory-lighted hall, 
Where the King at festival 
Greets and cheers His knights withal, 


‘They shall lead thee, staid of none, 
To the forefront of His throne, 
To the bliss of His “ Well done. 


“In my conflicts hast thou shared ? 
For my sake thy bosom bared ? 
Lo! thy crown and throne prepared ! 


“Tn my rest shalt thou sit down ; 
In my joy find thy renown ; 
From my hands receive thy crown.” ’ 
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